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ing and pickle. I added my own impromptu version of Mary
Wigman dancing to the entertainment.

The third season she returned with her group. It was a dismal
flop. One stocky Amazon, providing it was the miraculous Wig-
man herself, was all right, but a whole group of thick-waisted,
thick-legged German girls in wide-skirted bathing suits was too
much.

Lincoln Kirstein put the case of Mary Wigman very well. What
she did was to create the illusion that anyone could be a dancer,
with the result that she encouraged all kinds of awkward, unhappy
souls to dance. Kirstein called her a dangerous woman, dangerous,
that is, for the dance, because she was professionalizing amateurs.
Because of Wigman, people who should have been in the audience
were on the stage.

Yet she expressed a spirit of the time, or she never would have
ridden on such a tide of adulation. Hers was the sick intellectuality
of a dying era, an escape, a merging of the self with infinity. Wig-
man never dealt in her dances with life or people, only with the
cosmic, the infinite, the remote, the barely conscious stirrings of
an unhappy, neurotic mind.

She created an audience for our modern American dancers;
even Broadway choruses displayed some diagonal arm movements
for a season or so, and the Roxyettes (the Radio City of that year)
went briefly angular.

But the Wigman frenzy passed as swiftly as it had come, Martha
Graham is today using the material of our lives and our history in
her dances, giving us the drama and poetry of real life. She has
grown into the great modern dance interpreter of America, and so
closely does she approach the theatre that if she chose she could
today become one of our greatest dramatic actresses.

Mary Wigman strode down Broadway one evening in 1933
with Hasting, the stocky Meta, and some of the office staff. It was
late, after a performance, and the morning papers were out
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